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Reforming an “Old Woman's Job” 


By J. W. Morrison 


E@change Editor of the Kansas City Star and Times 


HE oldest newspaper joke extant 

concerns the rich man who bought 

a newspaper and ordered the dis- 
charge of “that old fellow who does 
nothing except read papers all day.’ 
“That old fellow” was, of course, the 
exchange editor. 

The value of the anecdote lies im the 
clear cut picture it gives of the stand 
ing of the exchange editor among news 
paper men. When a man was too old 
for active service he was given a pair 
of shears, a paste pot and a pile of ex 
changes, shoved into a dusty corner and 
expected to keep the composing room 
His offer 


ings got into the early editions, possi- 


supplied with “time copy.” 


bly, but could not hope to compete for 
space with the poorest kind of a tele 
graph story. Reprint was “filler” to 
sandwich in between the advertisements 
and to be killed out as soon as a “real 
story’ came along. 

As a matter of fact, the writer was 
those years held to 
this opinion of reprint. He had worked 
his way up from cubdom through all the 


one of who for 


runs on the paper, had sat in on the city 
desk, held down the telegraph desk sev- 
eral years, served a term as Washing 
ton correspondent and had written edi 
torials. His own opinion of himself 
that he finished 


newspaper man. 


was was a somewhat 


It was, therefore, something of a 
blow to his pride to be told by the 
managing editor one day: 

“Mr. Nelson wants to see you. He 
wants you to take over the exchange 
You'd better do it.” 


rebellion struggling with 


department. 

With hot 
humiliation, the writer presented him- 
self before Mr. Nelson and protested he 
did not want “that old woman's job.” 
Well, it was not a diplomatic thing to 
say to a forcible man such as Mr. Nel 
son was, especially with reference to 
his particular hobby, the exchange de 
partment. But if there was one thing 
another that made William 
R. Nelson the great editor he was, it 


more than 


His Beat Is the Wide, Wide 
World 


Morrison 


was his power of instilling his own 


enthusiasm into his subordinates. He 
might have ended the whole matter by 
writer to 
did noth 


and 


a peremptory order to the 
“take the place or quit.” He 
the Patiently 

tainingly he talked, literally for hours, 
of the 


ment 


ing ot sort. enter 
a depart 
as he had in mind. Gleefully he 
told of the struggling days of the Kan 


sas City Star when he ran the paper 


possibilities of such 


‘ 


for weeks without a line of telegraph 


service, and nobody was the wiser. It 
was in those days when he used reprint 


that Mr. Nelson 


value as a regular feature. 


from necessity came 
to know its 
rom that day he was never without a 
comprehensive exchange department, 
but it was not until within a few years 


of his death that he found time to work 


out the 


thusiastic as 


had, 
fl boy, he 
that to be 

pinacle ot new 
Said Mr. Nelson in 


interview: 


ideas he Alw 1\ ‘ 
SOOT 
vineed the writer 


editor was. the paper 


ispirations, clos 
ing the 

Now, understand, | want you to run 
an exchange department in the broad 
of the word. Alla 


all literature are 


sense ges, all history 
field. The 
Kansas City Star will be the only uni 
thousands of readers 
Let's that in 


And that is the plane on which it has 


your 


versity our will 


ever know. bear mind 
exchangt 
Star. It has 
exchange depart 
Probably the ds 
It employs it thre 
Phere ay 
included in its duties, of course 
things that 


widely removed from exchangs depart 
: | 


been sought to maintain the 


de partment of The been 
called “the 


ment in the world. 


biggest 


ignation is deserved. 


present time twenty persons. 


ber of might be cor 


ment work. For instance, the on 


zine section of the Sunday paper 
been taken over by the exchange dey 
that th 


re print t) 


ment, not with the idea 
tion shall be filled 
there is no 


ideas for stories 


with 


CAUSE such fertile soul 


is the me wspaper 
come from all parts of the world 

When Mr. Nelson said that il] 
all history, all 
field of the 


meant it literally. 


literature were 
t xchange at part 
“IT don’t care how old a story is 
said. “If there is something in that 
that will interest or instruct the reader 
of The Star that story should be in tl 
paper.” 

For that re 


the exchange 


son part of the work 


department consists of 
the gleaning of the best 
best of 


tracts 


that is in the 
literature. Usually these ex 
printed on. the 
there 
usually pre 
member of the 


othe r tine 


books ire 


On the 


from 
editorial page. page 
is always a special artis 
pared by Sore 
but at 


ography, 


de part 


ment quoted, on bi 


history incient or modern 


or literature. So popular has this par 





S( hools in 
( ill 


Spr cial 


that 
fee] 


ticular feature become 


air Stars territory Iree to 


upon it tor an irticle on any 


ubreect they studving 


must not be lost sight 
it known in all 
the foundation of 
work It is an 


wood 


1 
ian dull news, 


ixiom 
re print is 
he 


news 


more 
Star 
une SS 
bye tter 
There ire 


reprint tor 
fund 


thie re 


imentally 
print 


pages provided it thre ich day 


paper « 
exclusive use of the exe 
that are 
selected 


COUTSE 


for the 
cle } 


carefully 


Inge 
irtimnent filled with reprint 


reprint ot 
ind 
thought ol 


there is no more 


An 


Italian 
sacrihecing 

this reprint for news 
than of 


thre rr id editorial If 


cutting out 


we 
ee 
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readers. No news association would 
think of putting on the wires some of 
the stories The Star's exchange depart- 
ment has learned from experience are 
read much more eagerly and remember- 
ed longer than many a “front page 
scare. 

The 


credit line ; 


Star is never afraid to use a 
that is, it is never afraid to 
acknowledge that it has “lifted” a story 
bodily from some other paper, like the 
New York World, the Louisville Cour- 
ier the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
some widely 
But that a great 
deal of material furnished by The Star’s 


Journal, 


gencer or less known 


newspaper. for all 


Renaissance Home for a Twentieth ‘Century 


Newspaper 


a rewrite man who makes a complete 
story. That is as much The Star's 
story as though a staff man had been 
sent to the scene. Some of The Star's 
most effective material 
this way. 

In conelusion it might be added that 
no man’s newspaper education may be 
said to be completed until he has had a 
course in the exchange department. And 
let that course, in actual newspaper 
work, be after, not before, he has done 
work as a‘reporter. The exchange de- 
partment is a field where ripe judg- 
ment is needed, a nose for news and 
am educated idea of the public taste. 

Just as a man is not 


is obtained in 


[| == 
as good a reporter as 


it is possible for him 
to be 


been an 


until he has 
editor or 


copyreader and han- 





big 
edit 


news de 


there is an extra 
run of news the 
ors of the 
partments — have to 
eut. 

It is 
said © by 
that the ex 


departime nt 


frequently 
newspaper 
men 

change 
supplies nothing that 
the telegraph desk, 
with the 


of more money, could 


expenditure 


prov ide more 


between the 


not 
quickly. dis 


tinction 





telegraph desk and 





the exchange de part 
is that 


company 


between 1 view of the 


ment 
conversa 
tion and fireside 
The Associated 


Press 


gos 
the 


news of 


sip. Pre SS and 


United 
the world, 


winnow the 


using a sereen graded to 


certain set information. 
Only the 
fall upon the 
The “trivial” stuff falls through. 
it is the 
us all, 

to the 


Hy knows 


specimens of 


“big stories” pass over and 
telegraph editor’s desk. 
But 
“trivial” stuff that is closest to 
The exchange editor is admitted 


living room of every community. 


touches the heart or 
far-off city, 


pot he 


what 


brings the smile in some 


ind with his shears and paste 


these emotions on to his own 


passe Ss 


dled the 


other men, so is it not 


stories of 


possible for a man to 
find in a paper the 
best that is in it until 
his taste for the best 
is sharpened by ac- 
the 


seeking of news. So 


tive training in 





many young men 


come to me and say: 
like to 
work for you a while 
the 
ness and then try to 


“T would 


and learn busi- 


get on as a reporter.” 





Kansas City Star and Times building from 


showing the south front entrance 


exchange department does not bear a 
credit line. 
the 


tragedy or romance of 


So often a newspaper gives 
first enthralling 


city, 


chapter of an 
another 
leaving its readers to imagine the finis. 
The fault is the 
which may not consider the story worth 
That is The 
Star's exchange department comes in 


with news bureaus 


a “follow up.” where 
The papers from the scene of the story 
are saved until a great mass of material 
is collected. Pictures are clipped and 
Then the 
ripe all the material is turned over to 


reproduced. when time is 


“You are starting 
Grand Avenue, at the wrong end,” I 
“Get 


under 


ex- 
the 
city editor, then come to me. You'll seek 


say. your 


perience 


only one kind of news. After you have 
learned to find that kind and to write 
it well, he will put you on another run. 
You will learn to know a story when- 
it, whether it is labeled 


ever you meet 


or not. In the exchange department 
you are face to face with all the runs 
must cover them 
To get the best out of 
field 
only natural aptitude. You must have 
trained powers of observation.” 


in the 
all at 
such a 


business, and 
once, 


wide you must have not 


The Late Unpleasantness 


a healthy attention to the 
purposes of the fraternity. 


interest 
the 
charter of 


\Tl [ RE to show 
in the 


withdrawal of — the 


prope r 
fraternity resulted in 
Texas chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, for 
Xi chapte z Installed in 1914, 
the Texas chapter one of the 


The rly 
was 
strongest of the fraternity for m 
Then differences and the 


ization of a ring inside the chapter made 


petty organ 


impossible 


Failure on the part of officers to give 
anything in return for the honor ac 
quired by initiation, and utter disre 
gard of the requests of national officers 
for information as to the situation led 
to the and passage of a 


resolution by the national fraternity in 


introduction 


assembled in Columbia, 
Missouri, delegating William M. Thorn- 
ton, an honorary member of the fra- 
ternity, and R. C. Lowry, national pres- 
ident, to make an investigation and take 
such steps as they deemed necessary. 
All elective officers of the chapter 
have been asked to resign and are barred 
(Continued on page 6) 


convention 





Editorial Writers and Editorial Writing 


By Ernest Heitkamp 


For Several Years a Foreign Correspondent ; Now of the Editorial Staff of the Detroit Free Press 


HE art of editorial writing is ex- 
tremely simple—so simple, in fact, 
that most editorial writers refuse 
to believe it and spend all their time 
chasing some “will o’ the wisp.” The 
key is to be found in one of the greatest 


pieces if not the greatest piece of in- 
spirational writing in liter- 
ature, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay 
on “Self 
no better 
than that. 

“Trust yourself: every heart vibrates 
to that writes. “Bo 
believe’ your own thought, to beliet: 
that for you in your pri 
vate heart is true for all men,—thaf is 
genius. Speak your latent conyietion. 
and it shall be the 
the inmost, in 


American 
Reliance.” I can recommend 


lesson on editorial writitg 


iron string,’ he 


what is truce 


universal sensé@: for 
time, becomes tli 


outmost, and our first thought ig? ren 


due 


dered back to us by the trumpets of 
the Last Judgment. * * * Aman 
should to detect and watch that 
gleam of light which flashes across his 
mind from within, more than the lustr 
of the 
Great 
fecting lesson for us than this. 
abide 


with 


learn 


firmament of bards and 


works of art 


sages 
more af- 
Thes 


by our spontaneous 


have no 


teach us to 
humored_ inflex 
ibility then most when the whole cry 
Els: to 


a stranger will say with mas! 


impre ssion good 
of voices is on the ot'er side. 
morrow 
erly good sense pre cisely what we have 
thought and felt all the time, and we 
shall be forced to take with sham: 
own opinion from another.” 


our 
And again he SAVS: 


“There is a time in every man’s ed 


ucation when he arrives at the con 
viction that envy is ignorance; that imi 
that he take 


for better or por 


tation is suicide must 


himself as his 
tion; that though the 
full of 


corn can 


worse 
wide universe is 
nourishing 


gold, no kernel of 


come to him but through his 
toil bestowed on that plot of ground 
which is given him to till.” 

And in his essay on “The Over-Soul”’ 
he writes: 

“The great distinction between teach 
ers sacred or literary, is that one class 
speak from within, or from experience, 
fact; 


without, as 


as parties and possessors of the 
and the 
spectators me¢ rely, or perhaps as ac 


other class from 
quainted with the fact on the evidence 
of third persons. It is no use to preach 
to me from without. I can do that too 
easily myself.” 

In short, the greatest virtues an ed 
itorial writer can possess are sincerity 
honesty. If 


and a man have these he 


cannot go far wrong on any subject. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
The Quill presents, in this num 
ber, two views of the editorial 
writer not wholly dissimilar, but 
each possessing a peculiar inter 
est for those who aspire to shape 


The h i¢ 


ing of each of the authors, mem 


the public mind. th stand 


bers of the staffs of rival news 


papers, adds to the value of thé 


, 
CONCLUSIONS, 


The man who ean write equally We 
on both sides of a question cannot write 
much that is worth while on either. No 


man can write well without conviction 


and above all no man CAL CONVINCE 


another until he has convinced himself. 


honesty are attributes 
head, ind it is 


heart a8 tkes more 


and 
not of the 
that the 
converts than does the head vat 


Since rity 
of the heart, 
forever true 
there 
thinking done below the 


is more real 


Adam's apple than above it. 


Logic, construction, fine phrasing are 


ill desirable an editorial 
et the heart 
] 


possessions ot 


writer, but unless he can 


oO 
1 
' 


throb into his writings he'll never ere 
don't 


known is sob 


ate much of an impression. I 


mean by this what is 


stuff.” I don't 
to appe al to the 


mean a conscious effort 
emotions, I 
than 


Ssimcere ly 9 


re ade rs 
throb that is 
expressed. It 


mean the more felt 


you” write 
simply and truthfully vour readers will 
sense it ata glance. It cannot be 
lated. 
What 


White paper, composition, printing and 


Situ 


is the purpose of an editorial ? 


distribution have become so expensive 
that no one man’s opinion is worth thi 
space devoted to an editorial merely as 
that The 


true purpose of an editorial is, or should 


the expression of opinion. 


be. to gain or hold adherents to a cause 
held high. Yet full of 


editorials with no end = in 


our pape rs are 
particular 
view save the expression of one man’s 
opinion, 

\ certain 
fault: rather it is a 
it should be an 
should be 


, 
reason iblene SS. 


amount of reasonable bias 


is not a virtue, but 


informed bias and _ it 


relieved by an air of sweet 
The Westminster Ga 


zette, one of the leading afternoon pa 


pers of London, England, carries its 


editorials on its front page and, indeed, 


hey and its political cartoons are the 
f reason for the paper's continued 
The 


are models in 


existence. Westminster editorials 


this matter of an ideal 


mixture of desirable bias and = sweet 


reasonableness. We have nothing 
and that is 
thre Westmins 


more ¢ 1\ 


it in this country, 1 pity, 


CAUSE | believe 


torials have made 


which it advocates, 


CAUSES 
lish liberalism in the van 
other newspaper of which | 
hand information. 


Whi, 


It is 


you may ask 
] 
belie Vt. 


comtorta 


possible, | 
swivel chair mm a 
ind to read enough to convine 
there is just about a level 
‘ight and wrong on both 

But daily 
that if 


our natures and to 


estion conta 


oon CONVINCES US 
ike our stand firmly 


other. Life 
straddl thre 


Sim} I 
is to 

Vital matters. 

th ill 


\n editorial writer, mor 


any other worker, must make 


follow them courayg 


lead: NIost of thre 


trouble and misery in this world CODES 


CISIOLIS ind 
: 
wherever they may 


with 
AX, 


from the attempt to compromise 
the supposed opinions of others 
yourself, that is the main lesson of lit 
and one that few 

The test of the great 


is his ability to 


of us ever learn 
editor il 7 | 
at thre 


+} hie 


brush 
and get down to 
| cw, ill too te 


than 


sentials 
his subject. 
ever do much more 
Take as an instar 
iffairs. It 


writer 


surface. 
ter ot toreign 

editorial 
throughout the [ 


derstands what he is 


if one 
nited Stat 
tries to disei 

that led up to 
created by it and that possibl 
They do not 


when hie 


conditions 


understa 
impossible 


had th 
to qu ilify 


low. it. 
cause it is almost 
one man to have 
necessary him 
lived 
countries, 
them, 


with them 


have unong the people 
worked with the 
with argued 
thized 


in their national prejudices and bia 


with then sVinp 

ind even participated 
The only reasonable position for 
editorial writer to take on the 
of the 


honest 


war. if he is to be « 


with himself ai with his re 


ers, is to sav trank don't know: 


I cannot know. Let infortunate 


people fight their own f t without let 


hindrance. or rbuse 1 i)sodnne or u 


olves ISSUES 


This war of man ero ny 


so immense and sé yoplex that no man 


can pretend to u “stand them. wo 


1 
henee, 


or three hundred when the 





rccumulated wisdom of the interven 
ing generations has weighed and sifted, 
tested and eliminated, it m LV be possible 
to pass some ort o1 
jud 

I refer to the 
ubject that has 


of editorial 


thre past 


1 re asonably just 
ginent 

because it is a 
ittracted the 


writers a great deal during 


war 


¢ fforts 


want to 
How 


h ive 


two years I Say 


just a tew words 
editorial 


on th 


more. 
that 


have 


many 


writers you read 


dealt 


constant 


ubject with what 
call the 
sing the probable 
the great strugglk 4 We 


lot about the 


one might factors’’ 


in discus outcome of 
have he ird a 
relative economic, financial, 
or military condition of — the 


belligerents, but 


Various 
re ad 
not the 


ind 


history 
that 
great 
is the present one, in 
might, the 


This war will be 


rightly 
more than proves these are 

that 
tiwar sue hy 


factors win wars espe 
cially 
exist 


volving very 


ence ot nations, won 
is have so many before it, by patriotism, 
self-denial 
knowledge, 
and the 
a month or a 


If an 


( thie mney, 
foresight, the 


will to vie tory, 


organization, 
will to live 
not ot a day or 
vear, but of generations. 
editorial writer knows enough, 
first hand, of the people now fighting in 
Kurope to discover where these na 
tional virtues reside he can safely dis 
regard all the other factors, for there 
the final Yet 


the vast majority of editorial writers 


will be found victory. 
discuss the transitory, accidental fac 
tors as if it were by these that the fate 


of nations is decided. 


And this 


greatest evils of 


the 
editorial 
While the interests of a great 


brings me to one of 
modern 
writing. 
read rs are 


newspaper's constantly 


broadening until, in a very few years, 
they will probably embrace the entire 
world, there is an ever growing neces 
sity on the part of the editorial writers 


for concentration and _ specialization. 
Take the city of Detroit as an example. 
Although, comparatively speaking, it is 


I be- 


lieve, to mention a single occurrence in 


a small city it is hardly possible, 


any part of this country or abroad in 
which some considerable portion of the 
Obvi- 
ously , it is not possible for the editorial 


inhabitants are not interested. 
columns of any paper to cover such a 
wide field, yet the fact remains that an 
attempt is made to cover a much wider 
field than any editorial staff can handle 
compete ntly. 

It is safe to say there are few edi- 
torial writers working anywhere today 
who can really say anything new, sug- 
or illuminating on more than 
Hun- 
are limited to one or at the 
So true is this that 
when the greatest of editorial writers 


pre stive 
half a dozen important subjects. 
dreds of us 


most two subjects. 


get away from their pet subjects they 
are almost unrecognizable, 

What, besides the intellectual honesty 
and sincerity that I have already men- 


- <9 
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tioned, are the necessary qualifications 
of a good editorial writer? The follow- 
ing seem to me to be imdispensable: 
He should be a man of broad and 
constantly broadening sympathies. 
He should be a man free from the 
tendency towards intellectual harden- 
ing that comes to so many of us im the 
The majority of editorial 
have reached that age before 
they do their best work and many’ of 
them reach it before they break into 


forties. 
writers 


the editorial columns at all. 


He should be a 


complete his education with the receipt 


man who does not 
of his university degree, a man who has 
viewed his school years merely as a 
foundation upon which he has to build 
a real education. 

He should be able to see something of 
but, 
reasoned it out, he should be capable of 


all sides of a question having 
a definite decision. 


He should be 


seriously but who has a real sense of 


a man who views life 


humor. 

He should possess a healthy punch 
and not be chary of delivering it straight 
from the shoulder. 

He should be a man who finds a pe- 
culiar delight in fighting what is known 
He should never 
be afraid to stand with the minority, 


as “hopeless causes.” 


however small or despised it may be. 


He should have an abnormal amount 
of moral courage and should not allow 
it to rust through lack of exercise. 

He should know that effort is more 
important than result; that failure is 
often finer, far finer, than success. 

He should be able to realize that there 
is a possibility (and if I were entirely 


The Late Unpleasantness 


(Continued from page +) 

All 
former members are given an oppor- 
tunity to affiliate with the new chap- 
ter without initiation, and all 
were transferred with the exception of 


from holding office in the chapter. 


alumni 


those who were active members during 
the The latter will be 
voted An entire reorganization 
is effected with a number of new mem- 
bers to be initiated. 


past year. 


upon. 


Under the probationary plan _ the 
chapter must hold at least monthly an 
open meeting with some speakers of 
note in the local newspaper world as 
leading features. Meetings must be 
held twice monthly for the transaction 
of business of the fraternity. 

Alumni of the chapter as well as those 
of other chapters are behind the move- 
ment to make the active and 
indications are that within a short period 
of time the chapter will be firmly re- 


established. | ee 


Texans 


frank I would say, a probability) that 

he is wrong in his opinion. 

In a gencral way he should have had 
the widest possible experience with hu- 
man mature. He should have had per- 
sonal contact with life at many points 
and under many conditions. I think it 
desirable, perhaps necessary, that he 
should have passed through many vi- 
cissitudes of life, that hard fate should 
have rubbed him to the quick many 
times. 

If he is to write for the American 
people I think it essential that he know 
something first hand of the countries 
and the conditions from which so many 
hgindreds of thousands of our people 
have come and are to come in probably 
imereasing numbers after the war, for- 

governments permitting. 

' May I add just a few words about 
personal preferences among Ameri- 
editorial columns? You may not 
e with me; possibly no other edi- 

me - writer or newspaperman will 
ag with me. I give them merely 
for what they are worth. I have three 
in Mind, widely different in the way 
they” treat their subject—-The New 
York Evening Journal, The New York 
World and The Chicago Tribune. Curi- 
ously enough these three papers, I be- 
liéve, would be the choice among the 
majority of newspapermen throughout 
the United States if they were asked 
ta name the greatest all-around sheets 
produced by their craft. 

The writer of the Evening Journal 
editorials is Arthur Brisbane and it is 
my Opinion that in their suggestiveness 
on the subjects he has made peculiarly 
his own, their appeal to the class of 
readers served by the Evening Journal, 
and their suitability to the ends he has 
in view, they are without rival in the 
entire range of newspaper publication. 

The New York World’s chief edi- 
torials are written by Frank Cobb, no 
relation to the baseball player or the 
humorist. Cobb has done such good 
work in New York that we are quite 
justified in our pride that he went to 
the World from the editorial seat of 
the Detroit Free Press, where his pe- 
culiarly effeetive writing attracted the 
attention of the late Joseph Pulitzer. 
Cobb, with an uncanny certainty, sel- 
dom fails to put his finger on the es- 
sentials of a question, and is, moreover, 
one of those writers who appeals to 
you no matter how radically you may 
differ with his viewpoint. 

The chief editorial writer of the Chi- 
cago Tribune is Tiffany Blake, and his 
sane writing has done much to give that 
paper the undoubtedly great prestige it 
enjoys throughout the country at the 
present time. Here, again, you have a 
man who gets far beneath the surface 
prejudices and lays bare the heart of a 
question with a few telling phrases that 
stick in the mind. 





The Useless Editorial Page 


HERE are about a dozen jour- 

I nals in the United States whose 

cditorial pages are useful to the 
community. The others could abolish 
theirs without causing either national or 
local loss. 

The first newspapers were all edi- 
torial, but as the editor gradually ceased 
to be the newspaper and became the 
manager of a publishing concern whose 
output did not reflect merely the per 
sonality of one man, but was a comb- 
posite of several personalities (often, it 
is true, with one dominant—but that 
made little difference, as a rule), We 
editorial became a mere department. 

Editors found that they could per 
ferm what they considered their duty 
to the public by choosing the news 
which they desired to print, and writing 
it as they thought it ought to be writ 
ten. Thus a partisan newspaper pub 
lished all that it could get that was 
favorable to its own side, and as littl 
as possible of what was favorable to 
the side of its opponents, while any 
thing unfavorable to its opponents was 
Such a 
for the 
of an editorial column, for it made the 


given ample space. practice 


removed one reason existence 


news columns editorial. 

There are 
reduced this minimum. 
They print the news as freely as they 
can get it; and their editorial columns 
record the judgments of their editorial 
writers on this the 


which columns. 


newspapers which have 


practice to a 


Those 
need editorial 
Those are the great papers of America 

provided the men who write the ed 


news. are 


papers 


itorials are intelligent enough to form 
accurate judgments. 

But there are only a handful of jour- 
the United States of 
enough education, of wide enough ex 


nalists in broad 
perience, to pass judgment on the events 
of day after day. Many of them are 
not writing for newspapers. They can 
their 
The 
bulk of the editorials of the pa 
the United States are 
by men who have only a small part of 


make more money by signing 
names to articles in the reviews. 
vast 
pers of written 
the knowledge which they need, whose 
discussion of the subjects which they 
attempt is therefore limited in 
whose opinions are of slight worth. 


value. 


Rernard Shaw points out that a news- 
paper can succeed because it is not re- 
quired to act on its own judgment. It 
can give advice safely, for the conse- 
quences do not involve its 
perity. It 


own pros 
would scarcely leave the 
destiny of its country or even of its city 
in the editorial 


hands of its writers; 


By W. K. Kelsey 

Editorial Writer, Detroit News 
yet day after day these men are sup 
posed to tell the paper's readers what 
they ought to think. 

The editorial 
lize that they are not fitted for the duties 
That 


amount of 


writers, I believe, re 


realization ac 
twaddl 


ind 


thrust upon them. 
counts for the vast 


which is found on editorial pages, 
for the lack of competent discussion of, 
Ameri 


can shipping, the federal reserv: 
the tariff the 


for instance, farmers’ credits, 
law 
major questions of thy 
day. It easier and less stultify ny 
to discuss thi Nightshirt 
than it is to discuss the Passing of thi 


Bill. About th 


writer know 


Passing of the 
(Army Appropriation 
editorial 


much as the buver in a men’s furnishing 


one, an may 


store: about the other, he knows les 


Wedding Bells for Getz 


ARL H. GETZ (W ashington 
? formerly vice-president of Sigma 

Delta Chi and The 
Quill, was married August 2 to Miss 
Carol, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. I. D. 
O'Donnell, of Billings, Mont. ‘They 
are now residing in Columbus. O., Mr. 
Getz having joined the faculty of Ohio 
State 


of journalism. 


editor ol 


University as assistant professor 
from the Uni 


versity of Montana in the class of 1916, 


Mrs. Getz graduated 


after having submitted to two vears of 
instruction in the school 


She is a 


her husband’s 
of journalism. member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority and of 
Theta Sigma Phi, journalism sorority. 
Montana 
chapter of the latter organization in her 
Her father is 
sioner of irrigation, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. 

Professor 


She was 


president of the 


senior year. commis 


Getz graduated from the 
University of Washington in 1913, and 
was immediately appointed an instructor 
in the department of journalism there. 
The 


assistant 


next vear he went to Montana as 


protessor ot journalism, ré 


maining there for two years. Last 
summer he returned to his alma mater 
to teach in the 


week 


summer session, and a 
ifter his classes closed the wed 
occurred. He is a member of 
Upsilon, Phi Beta Kappa and 
Delta ( hi fraternities. 

Professor and Mrs. Getz spent a few 


ding 

ly Ita 
Sigma 
after their marriage in the east. 
N« W 


Press to 


weeks 
might enter the 
offices of the United 

its management and to “keep 
his hand in.” 


in order that he 
York 


observe 


than his congressman, who probably 
knows nothing at all, except what his 
And 
writer hates to pretend to know mort 
hates to 


when he is not 


party thinks about it. in editorial 
write an ed 
that 


will not cut the 


than he does: he 


itorial what 


sure 
he learns tomorrow 
ground from under his argument 

Why 
thout his subject before he writes? Hh 
would, if he could; but 


has to turn out 


doesn't he find out something 


when man 
three or four editorials 
little 
particular subject. to its confines 

Tf the 


lose its 


dav. he has time to study on 


editorial page hasn't 


influence, it 


is { ilist 
( 


in thre 
ith the ed 
These 


think. 


ire sO Thain peopl 
States who are ben 
intelligence. 
told 


papers te ll them through the news 


writers in 
have to be what. to 
columns, by printing only one side of a 


controversy. Others print both sides, a 
practice which would be ve rv confusing 
if there no editorial column to tell 
thre peopl thes 
But re plenty of intelli 


gent citizens who are not guided by th 


were 


which side ought to 


accept. there a 


editorials of any paper 


greatest journals of the country. They 


except thre 


know that the judgment of an unknown 


who doesn’t even sign his name is not 


worth much. They know that the edi 
torials are not editor 
ind that if they 1 prob 
ably be worthless, editor ha 


more things do th 


written by the 
were, they woul: 
since the 
important note 
keep in touch with congress, th trate 


loc al 


Roard of Commerce: 


legislature, the government thy 
. the public chool 
events of the society world. the mar 


and all the 


come into the daily ken of the man w 


other matter hich 


kets 


1S paid to discuss their weak or stron 


points, So these wise men neglect the 


editorials of their city papers, ind at 


tend only to those of the few journal 
them 


publi I 


who par men to 
and to the 
signed articles by 

The 


city 


Wise write tor 


magazines which 
responsible peopl 
editorial ordinar 


handful of 


country, 1s, 


page of the 
outside of the 
great cities of the 


daily, 
with few 
exceptions, a sad affair, and thi 
it is abolished the better it 
the country. Once in a 


sooner 
will be for 
great while, 
editor or proprietor 1) t\ h ive something 
The 

him to sav it is on Page 1, 
should be article. 

Lest Any editorial writer feel that he 


to say to his readers. place for 


and _ his 
name signed to thi 


is maligned, I will sav that he is prob 
ably an exes ption to this criticism, who 


ought to be working for the New York 


"Time S. 





News of the Bread-Winners 


van 

nalism al 
resigned 
sition in the 
departme 

Co it Detr 
loan), S 
ind editor of The 
iting head of the 


ident “ZZ 


istant pre 


illo. 

L.. Bryson \] 

rr in rhetoric and yt l 
niversil of Michigan, 
entitled Alfal 
this summer 


| cation pr mptly 


the [ 
hort story 

Clure’s early 

mMnounce 

other MeClure discovery, 

fact that he had already 

by several magazine pil 

summer hiking 

Nebraska 

writing. 

Michigan honorar\ 

editor and publisher of the Adrian Tel 

the best edited paper in Mich 

ittended the 

camp last summer lor frat 

had John C. B 

igan), I7., managing 

Michigan Daily. 

Hawley T 
to the 


spent the 
Mormon trail in 
Abbott, and 

Stuart Perry 
egram, 
igan, Plattsburg training 
rnal cor 
Parker (Mich 
editor of Th 


pany he 


Michig 


conve 


Lp pire 
national 
editor 
‘Transcript. 
Foulk (Michigan 
ere he edited The 
Student, is said to be 
if the Cleveland 
n ¢ Johnson 


now city 
late ly ol 
Cosmo 
working 
hewspapers 
Michigan 
in Europe, 
of a Y. M. ¢ \ 
P. Wright (Michigar 
it Harvard. 
Robert FE, Sherer 
it 426 Hamilton street, 
ind is working in Chicago. 
H irold 


teaching commerce in the high 


\ he re 
study ing 


is living 


Il., 


Denver 
Evanston, 
Young (Oregon), 15, is 


school 


IS IT FAIR? 


Ore. He married 
summer to Miss Lelia Sengstake, 
rraduate ol the Ore 


it Pendleton, was 
last 
University of 
ron, 

W. W. Burke 
Harvard to d a inced 
English dep 

Clarence Ash 
chased an inte 
Ure. I'ribune and has moved to Pen 
dleton Mrs. Ash (Maud Mastick, 
14 from Marshfield, where le 
city editor of the 


Karl Onthank ( Ore 


enver) has entered 
work in the 
rtment. 

Oregon), 14, has pur 
rest in ‘The Pendleton 
with 
was 
Coos Bay ‘Limes. 

former 
Tilla 


Pre Sl 


gon), 13, 
y superintendae schools at 
nook, Ore., i ecretary to 
dent P. 1 ( LID} bell 
; of the Unive 
Wallace Eakin 


editor ot the | 


Ss now 
Ore gon honor 
rsity ot Oregon. 

Oregon), 16, 1s city 


ugene (Ore.) Evening 
(cuard. 

Merlin Batley is hold 
ng down three or four jobs on the Twin 


Falls (Ida.) Times. 
Oregon), '16, fell into 


Oregon), 16, 


Mlax Sommer 
the newly organized financial depart 
ment of the 


This department covers re al 


Oregon Daily Journal at 
Portland. 
estate, general finance. 


} 
markets and 


istant editor. 
Kuck 
ting mechanical experience 
The Dalles 
Evening Chronicle. Later he 


Sommer 18 ass 

Harry (Oregon), ‘16, is get 
in the com 
Ore. ) 


expects 


posing room of 


to go up front and learn the business 


office end. 
"Tooze 


and Leslie 
entere | the 


Lamar (Ore gon) 


16, have Harvard law 
school. 
Karl Blackaby 
is father’s bank at Ontario, Ore. 
Franklin S. Allen (Oregon), 
merly city editor of the Eugene Guard, 
Portland 
service of 
Co., 


(Oregon), "16, is in 
"13, for 
later police 


reporter on the 


Oregonian and now in the 
the Pacific 


will 


tailway Advertisin 


g 
one of the largest 


probably have 
of the coast cities as his territory this 
fall. He 
Clem J. 
reporter on the staff of the 
Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette. 
Arthur B. Leible 
itor of the 1915 
Arbutus, is teaching science in the Mar 


tinville 


was married last summer. 
Steigmever (Indiana), ‘15, 

is A Fort 

(Indiana), °15, ed 


Hoosie r annual, The 


{ Ind. ) high school. 
William O. Trapp, who represented 
Indiana as delegate to the convention 


at Ann Arbor in 1914. and who was 


later with the United Press in New 
York, is now a member of the staff of 
The Philadelphia Press. 

Mark E. Hammer (Indiana) is on 
the Indianapolis News. 

E. Ross Bartley (Indiana) is in the 
New York office of the 
Press. 

Rolla K. Thomas (Indiana) is en- 
gaged in Y. M. C. A. work in Honolulu, 
Hawaiian islands. 

Don R. Mellett (Indiana) is editor 
Of The National Enquirer, Indianapolis. 

Walter McCarty (Indiana) is police 
reporter on the staff of the Indianapolis 
News. 

Dale Beeler (Indiana) is in the Amer- 
Man Consulate, Rome, Italy. 

SHoward Clark, Jr., '16, who was 
c&fresponding secretary of the Indiana 
chai last year, is on the border with 
the “Bloomington unit of the 
H Spital Corps. 

Russell F. Clark (Nebraska), ’15, un 
til régently on the staff of The Lincoln 
Daaly Star, has joined the advertising 
foree of The Omaha World-Herald. 

Chandler Trimble (Nebraska), °15, 
is the author of.a scenario produced by 
The Omaha World-Herald last spring. 
The scenes were laid on the university 


Associated 


Indiana 


campus. 

Glenn A. Hughes (Stanford), °16, 
president of his chapter last year, pro- 
duced two plays at the Carmel Forest 
Theater last summer. 
critics pronounced them the best yet 
seen in the “high brow’ community on 


San Fl rancisco 


Monterey Bay. 
The Piper,” 
Peabody, and “Yolande of Cyprus,” by 
Cale Young Rice. 
structor in English at the Washington 
State School at 
Wash. 

Harold M. Levy (Stanford), °16, is 
reporting on the Oakland Tribune. He 


The productions were 
by Josephine Preston 
Hughes is now in- 


Normal Bellingham, 


hopes to attend frequent chapter meet 
at Stanford, and to aid in the or- 
a chapter at California 


ings 
ganization of 
when action seems appropriate. 

James W. Bennett (Stanford), °15, 
spent the summer at Riverside, Cal., en- 
gaged in literary work. 

Paul Dowling (Stanford), ‘16, dele- 
gate to the 1916 convention, is in Los 
Angeles doimg special articles for a 
string of magazines with which he es- 
He is 


at work on a series on the moving pic- 


tablished connections in college. 
ture business at present. 

Milton Hagen (Stanford), 15, is with 
the Dake Advertising Agency, Los An- 
geles. 

D. P. Ricord, '16, a charter member 
and former president of Kansas State 
chapter, is associate editor of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, published in Topeka. 





Books the Journalist Should Know 


Training for the Newspaper Trade 


HEN a business manager sets 
out to advise young men as to 
the attractions of the newspa- 
per “trade,” the editorial contingent 
is likely to tilt its nose. In the first 
place the seribbler likes to believe that 
the fellows downstairs are chiefly dis- 
tinguished for their ignorance of his 
supposedly calling; and in 


Bohemian 
the second place, he usually resents the 
insinuation that he is a tradesman and 
But when the author 
is Don C. Seitz, business manager of 
The New York World, an ear must be 


lent no matter how many mental reser 


nothing more. 


vations may be made. * 


“Training for the Newspaper Trade” 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia) is 
not, of for those a! 
practice, and a 
cursory view of its wretchedly @heap 


course, intended 


ready secure in ‘the 
cover and worse paper would hardly 
insure serious examination. Evena sur 
vey of the form in which Mr. Seitz 
presents his material is discouraging. 
So the surprise is the greater when thi 
book turns out to be a very interesting 
evening's reading, generously endowed 
with lively reminiscences which almost 
is all too fre 
and material phil 


make one’ overlook what 
quently a_ shallow 
osophy. 

to a series of books 
men, Mr. 
the publishers 


In contributing 
by conspicuously successful 
Seitz 


with answering the youthful question: 


was credited by 


“Am I fitted for the newspaper trade: 
that he does; vet 
he depicts with success many of thi 


It cannot be said 


allurements of the newspaper office, 


discourages none with the prospects of 
reward of merit, and touches upon thos« 
characteristics most 
But in the 
reader is that he 
about the history of modern journalism 


about the 


countrywide than he expected. 


requisite to suc 
cess. end the sense of thx 
knows a lot more 


and a lot less conditions 


The style of the book is random. It 


begins nowhere .in_~ particular and 
ends when the author has covered a set 
group of topics, with no sign of gen 
eral and concluding deductions. But 
book is laid down the reader 
that he littered 


with references to phrase and to idea 


when the 


discovers has a sheet 
to historical data of value and to humor 


He finds, by 


knows 


of an agreeable kind. 
that he from the 
lips of “the inventor of the comic sip 


Way 
of example, 


plement and so incidentally the parent 
of ‘yellow: journalism” the history of 
these frequently assailed institutions. 

Mr. Seitz 


a great deal of time to 


that 
busy to devote 


Convinced was too 


volume. one IS in lined 
for the better that is 
biography would be 


this 


tion to journalistic | 


National I lood me 


LYS the jacket ol 

lected editorials 

‘What is the 
America of 


Hi re 


vour own ideas 


ours? 

tion of 

day. 
Is this an 


tional 


indications tha 


tion untarnished. 


seconds Arth 
bane in the assumption that peo lever, Pl 
best that which they alr 

think, and that Collier’s 
than to satisfy 


Or } it 1 pe 


weekly 

to read 

" 

1s Ho of 

this egotis 1¢ i] 
! 

rverse publish r 


dom iolence to a distinguished 


eation s I ilosophy of the edit 


\ good n Lnhy writers seem « 
in search of a sort of intellect 
lamine, by which they hope 
‘twilight sleep” that will 
to deliver themselves of 


labor poeLinh. No 


reach this happy 


hever a 

Writing 

differs 
hich might al 

word classic 

that 

cited 


end 


occur 


discover the workings of thi from | 
recourse to the 


Ah!” says t 1 abused 


; CIOn 


and then have many of 
of paraphrasing. 
SOM ol 
to indicate 


you are ivery wise nan 


the editorial to yond were 


writer ought 


under the circumstances, ‘“‘vo ir vers virit, but it 


stupid LSS, 


Collier has long been notable 


to the high 


refiection 


its devotion puryp 
iuc ny 
publie. Its 


sharpe The d 


upon the ] 
editorial | 
than 


| Lirly 


quill 


more once 


cause, and it Can 


record of il 


SeTVICt 


pages 1s necessary It doves 


ever 


seem Wise, however. that its ray Purpaos 


lark Sullivan. should have gon if content 


tle i \ most usel 


le ( ting 


wav back in its history in the 


and editing of 


specimen edi 
\ itional | bene dn irks 


Doran Co. represents th 


torials. 

George H. 
k | k observat 

week DV Week ObDSeCrTVATIONS 


itorial staff over a peri 
years iS neariy is W 

ind it can hardly 

richest 


C)irne ilmeos 


slender period is thi 
tory of the magazine. 
pect that there was a lack of charit 
the exclusion of the editorials o 
earlier dav. If Collier's has 
to 1 tintain its high re 

Mr. Hapgood > 


ing bv reealling time 


Possibly th 


in the last 


been 
1¢ ctive 


could 


it militaney. 
ition lie S 


four words ot 


ntr rduc tion for Collier's is hum in 


Ne irl) 
included in the 


editorials ar 
and it 


three hundred 


volume, would 





Gireorge ©. Caron 


CARON 
August 21 


while in an 


Michi 


is the re 


—MEORGE C. 
J gan died 
sult of swimming, 


ited condition, in Lake Huron 


near Crode ric hi, Ontario 


over 


1917 law 


Michigan 


Caron was a member of the 
class of the 
initiated 


\l LV, 


University of 
into the 
1916 Hy 


ind Wits Michigan 


chapter in was 23 


( irons 


years 
home was in Detroit, which 
left the Saturday 


di ith to spend 


city te before his 
weeks in On 


Dr ind Mrs. 


everal 
with his 
Creorge cs, 4 

‘| hie 


grees at 


tario parents 


iron 
thermometer registered 99 de 


noon on the twenty-first and 


rccompanied by his father 


had 


bathers when he 


(-aron, 
started for a swim He gone be 
sud 


sank, 


vond mest of the 


denly threw up his hands and 


without uttering a call for help. 
Within a had 

been recovered, and his father with the 

aid of 


perately, but the heart did not r spond. 


few minutes his body 


four other doctors worked des 
water in Caron’s lungs. 
held the 
the Caron home, 152 La 
salle Gardens, East. Members of the 
Phi Gamma Delta and Phi Alpha Delta 


fraternities 


here 
The 


fourth 


was no 


funeral was twenty 


from 


acted as pallbearers. 
Caron was regarded as an exception 
ally brilliant man, many tributes having 
been paid to his worth while in the 
university by his election to numerous 
honor societies. Perhaps the highest 
praise was embodied in a poem written 
and published in his memory by Edgar 
A. Guest, of the Detroit Free Press. 


Frederick A. Churchill, Jr. 


SREDERICK A. CHURCHILL, 
iz Jr., (Washington) ex-'13, died of 
infantile paralysis in a New York 
hospital, August 17. He had been ill 
but two days, but the character of the 
malady was not suspected until a few 
hours prior to his death. 

He entered the University of Wash- 
ington from Broadway high school, Se- 
attle, in 1908, and immediately display- 
ed in 


interest in the department of 


journalism, which was in the process of 
He be- 


. leader in student endeavor along 


organization and development. 
cane 
journalistic lines, and was at various 
times editor of The University of Wash- 
Daily; The 
monthly, and The Tyee, the annual. 


ington Washingtonian, a 


A deep and abiding interest in things 


and dramatic led him _ into 


campus activities of another sort, and 


musical 


ultimately directed a considerable part 
of his professional endeavor during his 
with Seattle 


connection publications. 


Obituaries 


Sol H. Lewis. 
president of Sigma 
Delta Chi and now editor and pub- 
lisher of The Lynden Tribune, in the 
writing of dramatic sketches, the ayost 
which 
a scream- 
ing farce of the melodramatic order. 


He collaborated with 


later national 


spectacular and successful of 


was “Seven Heavies Down,” 

After leaving the university he be 
came a member of the staff of The Town 
Crier, a weekly of high standing on 
the west coast, and distinguished him- 
self as a writer along editorial and crit- 
ical lines especially. A passionate de- 
sire to break into eastern fields, and par- 
ticularly to develop a talent for writing 
operatic lyrics, caused him to desert 
the Northwest for the eastern seaboard. 
to th 


Cleveland for 


On his way Kast he stopped in 
a time, becoming asso- 
Iron Trade Review. 
and winning the admiration of the pub- 


lishers of that 


ciate editor of The 
magazine. Despite their 


strenuous endeavors to retain his 


services, he continued to hunger for 
the broader fields afforded him in both 
journalistic and musical lines in New 
York and he left an especially lucrative 
but a 


position with nothing in sight 


high goal. 

He was finding his stride in the me- 
tropolis when Merle Thorpe, formerly 
head of the department of journalism at 
Washington and now of the University 
of Kansas, persuaded him to accept 
the assistant editorship of The Nation's 
the the National 
Chambers of Commerce, published in 
Washington, D. C. He had accepted 
this offer but a few days before he was 
taken ill. 

His memory, cherished by number- 
friends 


Business, organ of 


less wherever he abode, is to 
be preserved in a material way at the 
University of Washington. Under the 
leadership of Sol H. Lewis and Will 
Simonds (Washington), the Frederick 
A. Churchill, Memorial Associa- 


tion 


Jr., 
week in 
October for the purpose of founding 


was organized the first 


and maintaining a memorial library in 
the department of journalism. It is 
expected that a room in the new home 
of the department will be furnished as 
a meeting place for students of jour- 
nalism, and that ultimately the librarv 
will contain hundred 
ranging from ready reference to his- 
torical literature and collateral reading 
touching the profession. James A. 
Wood, editor of The Town Crier, Will 
Simonds and Lee A White (Michigan) 
acting head of the department of jour- 
nalism, 


several volumes 


constitute a committee’ to 
solidify the plans of the organization. 

Mr. Churchill member of 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity, and this 
brotherhood will cooperate with the lo- 


was a 


eal and alumni chapters of Sigma Delta 
Chi and other organizations to which he 
belonged in furthering interest in and 
donations to the library. 


Leland G. Hendricks 


ELAND HENDRICKS, wman- 
L aging editor of the Salem (Ore.) 
Daily Statesman, one of the most 
brilliant of the younger alumni of ihe 
University of Oregon chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, was drowned in the Wil- 
lamette river at Salem, Oregon, Sep- 
tember 15. He was an indifferent 
immer and had a weak heart, to 
hich is attributed his death. No ery 
tracted attention to his plight, and 
1& was the discovery of his clothes in a 
boat house that first gave indication of 
a “tragedy. It was some time 
histbody was recovered. 
Héndricks graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon in the spring of 1915 
and Teft behind him perhaps the most 
enviable record as a newspaperman ever 
achieved by a student at the university. 


before 


He came to the university at Eu- 
gene in the fall of 1911 and became 
a member of Kappa Sigma fraternity. 
His combination of energy and ability 
soon brought him recognition. He was 
a charter member of the Oregon chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. He was also 
a member of the sophomore honor so- 
ciety, “Torch and Shield,” and the short 
story writers’ fraternity, Sigma Up- 
silon. In his junior year he was editor 
of the Oregana, the college year book, 
and gave to the student body what is 
today pronounced the best annual ever 
produced at the university. In his 
senior year he was editor of the Em- 
erald, the college newspaper; a mem- 
ber of the student council, the govern- 
board; a member of Friars, a 
senior society, and first secretary of the 
inter-fraternity council. 


ing 


He was extremely modest, and 
throughout his college career not the 
least affectation could be noticed as the 
result of his many honors and achieve- 
ments. 

How much success he achieved after 
leaving collegé and launching out into 
the new spaper business as managing 
editor of the Salem daily may be rea- 
lized from the way the people of Salem 
took the news of his death. While the 
river was being searched for his body 
most of the business houses were closed 
ind the business men were engaged in 
the quest along the river. In fact 
the river bank was lined with citizens. 

In Salem, and elsewhere, he had the 
reputation of never saying anything bad 
about anyone, no matter what he thought 

(Continued on page 14) 
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interests of young men enrolled in ‘he 
schools and departments of journalism in 
American colleges and universities and to 
journalists engaged in professional wo:k. 
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Official publication of Sigma Delta Chi, 
national journalistic fraternity. 

Published quarterly at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
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Old Dog Tray and the Curriculum 


NE of our obligations, as mem- 

bers of a fraternity whose pnr- 

pose is other than social, is to 
further instruction in journalism in, the 
colleges and universities of the Jand. 
Though avowedly wedded to.the edi- 
torial phases of the profession, we must 
none the less recognize the intimate re- 
lationship that exists and always must 
exist between the editorial and the 
counting room; and we should not be 
slow to urge upon the colleges attention 
to both advertising and business ad- 
ministration. 


The staid administrators of our edu- 
cational institutions are wont to look 
askance at new subjects suggested for 
their curricula. Are arguments needed 
to make the inclusion of these material 
subjects seem wise? Then leaving 
aside some finer points, there is this to 
remember: The publishing industry 
ranks sixth in importance in this coun- 
try; and in credit it ranks next to the 
bottom—and the liquor dealer is the 
only one below. 


The delegates to the 1916 convention 
unanimously passed a resolution to urge 
upon the colleges the establishment of 
the law of libel. Doesn't 
the low rating of the industry with 
which we are one indicate that the reso- 
lution should have been of wider scope? 


courses in 


In the Same Spirit 


BIG idea cannot long be the pri- 

vate property of an individual 

or of an organization. That is 
as true of the concept of a brotherhood 
for the advancement of the profession 
of journalism as it is of the virtue of 
serums or the wisdom of honesty in 
business. It was inevitable that Sigma 
Delta Chi should have its rivals in the 
fraternal world; and it is a matter of 
pride that the competition is based not 


upon the superficialities common to 


- 


. 
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Greek letter organizations but 
eagerness to render service. 

The latest national fraternity de 
voted to journalistic ideals was born 
last spring, at Lawrence College, the 
largest institution of its rank and char- 
acter in the middle west. It took the 
name Eta Theta Epsilon, and was after 
recruits before the ink on the enlist 
ment blanks was dry. Naturally it 
bent its attention particularly upon in 
stitutions of a 


upon 


similar size 
and type, and for the most part such 
as were not eligible to Sigma Delta 
Chi. It admits of no purpose, 
however, and undoubtedly make 


advances to institutions of numerical as 


somewhat 


small 
will 


well as educational importance in time. 

It is fourth among the national fra 
ternities sororities with a similar 
purpose, which attests the solidity of 
the ideals of the time-tried leader, Sig 
ma Delta Chi; and it completes a quar 
tet that seems to satisfy all the fraternal 
Needless to 
say, such amiable rivalry as may ensue 
will only be for the good of the unit 
bodies, and for the furtherance of high 


and 


needs of the profession. 


ethical codes in a calling that can ad 
vantageously adopt them. Word of the 
well being of each of the brotherhoods 
will always gladden Sigma Delta Chi. 


A Forceful Lesson 


HE withdrawal of the charter of 
the University of Texas chapter 
and the 
probation for 


placing of that body on 
failure to proper 
in the affairs of the fraternity 
doubtless be 


show 
interest 
will a sufficient example 
to those chapters which incline toward 
the self Summary 
action was taken quite as much to in- 
dicate to all the 
the officers as _ it dis 
cipline a particular group which dis 
played a deficient sense of moral obli 
gation. 


same weaknesses. 


serious purposes of 


national was to 


Each chapter must understand that 
Sigma Delta Chi demands as much as 
it gives; for individuals, any 
member, especially any active member, 
who is not willing to work for the in 
terests of the 


will 


and as 


and national or 
himself and the 
fraternity best by surrendering his in- 


local 
ganization serve 
signia and withdrawing. 

Into every organization, as into the 
Texas chapter, there will slip now and 
then men who accept membership as 
an adornment for their biographical 
sketch in the year book; stili others 
who will use their membership to fur 
ther the ends of their Greek 
letter brotherhood. The result is in- 
variably the retarding of progress. Not 


social 


to progress is to go backward; and that 
calls for heroic measure—for the wield- 


ing of the knife and the elimination of 


the pernicious growth. 
And the sense of responsibility must 
be in every member of the fraternity. 
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Delta Chi 
turbulent years because it was possess 


Sigma has lived through 


ed of an ideal for which its loyal mem 


bers strived. It no longer feels obli 


gated to carry on its rolls men of lesser 
Its standards will not be low 
for the 
chapter, however impressive the 


of the 


ideals. 


ered purpose of retaining any 
Phi 
which 


institution fosters it. 


m. ©. Lb. 


An Old Ethical Problem 


HERE is some inclination on the 
part ot the editor of today to 
assume that he is peculiarly beset 


U ndoubted 


evasion of 


by new ethical problems. 

ly modern ingenuity in the 
the right has contributed its share to the 
editor's but 


past always reveals how very, 


vexations; a squint at the 


very old 
some new things are. 


lor instance, there is the question 
ot quacks and nostrums which has at 
tracted so much of the attention of Col 
The Philadelphia North-Ameri 
can, The New York Tribune and sun 
dry of their contemporaries There 
follows a quotation from The Edinburgh 


Courant of February 19, 1705, cited by 


lier’s, 


Frederic Hudson in his quaint history 
of journalism: 
“That the 
Curing the Cold, stopping the pains in 
the Breast, the Kinkpost; Are to be sold 
by George Anderson at the foot of the 
Fish Mereal, and Mowbry’'s 
Shop, opposite to the Main Gaard. 

Price 8 sh. the box.” 

This in the newspaper that once had 
Daniel Defoe, author of 
Crusoe, for its editor! 
thrift antedates the 


Famous Loozengees for 


Cie org 


Robinson 
Pe rhaps scot ly 
Scotch consciences 


Reciprocity 
ONSIDERING that, to a consid 
erable degree, the success of ‘Th 

Quill is dependent upon the re 

sults advertisers get from the purchase 
of space, it would seem to be the duty 
of the readers, who are the owners, to 
display an interest in the advertis« 
Have you 
issue? Do you 
Have you read 
? Ar you in 
terested in the latest and best literaturs 
Have 
issue ° 


Have 


advertiser ? 


ments. 
read the 
need a 


Do you want a job? 
ads in the last 
typewriter? 
the ads in the last issue 
on professional topics ? 
the ads in the last 
backing The Quill? 


mentioned it to the 


vou read 


Are 


you 


you 


ever 


Knox College is making vigorous re p 


resentations with a view to obtaining 


a charter from Sigma Delta Chi. 
faculty five con 
spicuous students are petitioners. Among 


Two 
members of the ind 
the distinguished alumni in journalism 
Field 
Ve lure, John 5S. 
Sritt Thomas 


whom they mention are Eugene 
George Fitch, S. S. 
Phillips, Albert A. 


H. Blodge tt. 


and 





Among the Active Chapters 


spondent! 
quet th 
delivered by 
fraternity within 

If succes f 
innually It 
that there 


ulty 
held 


sore 


time 


part ot SO 


on the 


writers to make mountains 
hills, frequently to the 
of the 


y sed to 


embarr is 
leader 
feasibility of 


university. Campus pro 
investigate the 
1 censorship over important news, in 
evidences of yellow 


Delta Ch 


ord r to Sup pre ss 


rournalism, ind Sigma hopes 


to make my such plan unnecessary 
The five 


the ispiring young scribes have been in 


courses torme rl offered to 


creased to eight this vear, ill under the 
Professor F. N. Scott and 
latter a 
Michigan chapter 


direction of 


Lyman | srvson, the charter 


member of the 


Business meetings hereatter are to 


bye reduced to the bare st esse nti ils, and 


ilmost its entire ty 


the evening spent in 
in iddre sSes und discussions on jour 


nalistic topics. The members are par 
ticularly interested in having frequently 
the ictual 


will 


discussed 
idealist 
first 
One old 
ber has filled two scrapbooks, one 
and the 
plans to give in 
Onee a 


held. to which brothers 


ind thoroughly 


rubs which the reporter 


bump up against the thing when 


hie ire ts out of colle ge. em 
with 

— 
humor columns othe! 


idlines. He 


talks on each. 


typical 
with le 
forn month a 
mecting will we 


of tl town and the gown will be in 


ind these are to b: religiously 
de for refreshments. 
Four of the five “upper staff 
tions on The Michigan Daily have been 
iwarded to Sigma Delta Chi 
( B. Parker, who spent a part of th 
it the 
iwing editor: Conrad Church, news ed 


itor: I A. 


pos 
men, J. 
Plattsburg camp, is man 


Sullnine r 


Fitzgerald, sports ‘ ditor 


ind H cj. = 


itor 


Jackson, telegraph ed- 
Because of the suspension of the 

the Daily will 
be forced to use the United Press spe- 


Sun tel graphic service, 


cial service this vear. 


Washington chapter was late in begin- 
ning 


the 1916-17 activities, but expects 


to make up for lost time as the season 


progresses. Last year's monthly joint 
meetings of the Seattle Alumni chapter 
ind the active chapte r will be continued, 
but the still held in 
tbeyance when The Quill went to press. 
lost 


uation, and the chapter promises to b 


othe r plans were 


lew members were through orad 


Directory of Sigma 
Delta Chi Officers 


National President: 


( tion 

National Vice President) Cin 
reau | ik. Ma 
in Be Detro 

National Secretary: 


Merrick Ave In 


K | 
National ‘Trensurer: 
Cle nal 


The Quill: La 


Icditor 
e! Univ 


m it 
nextor “ea ‘ 
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7 ‘ rribune Tew York Ss H 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


DePauw: Jose] 4 nesle Phi Kappa 
l’si (jreer! istle 
Kansas: Mile 
di ina St I | 
Michigan: H. © 
gar lail in 
Denver: ( 
ton St Ly ! 
Washington: 
N E., Seatt 
Purdue: Robe 
lumbia 
Ohio: \\ 

St Co us 
Wisconsin: illard F 
im St Madison 
Iowa: Howard Chamberla 

St Iowa Cit 
Illinois: Milton 

=t _ mpal 

Missouri: 


Indiana: 
Bloomir 
Nebraska: 
Lincoln 
lown State: 
colt \\ 
Stanford: 
versit 
Montana: 
lissoula 
Louisiana: EK. S 
taton Rogue 
Kanees State: 
tier St Man! 
Maine: Work 


yrono 


Ott, 


Arthur 


ittan 


Chiengo: 
Ave... Chie 
Beloit: 
Beloit \\ 
vi “sOotm: Charles H 
M. Pail Minneapoli 
Minami: Max G. Dice, 


Hanscom, 


Delta 
hapter 


secretary's name not fur- 


Port Angeles Evening News. 


a large one, new material in abundance 
being available for election this fall. 

The members of the chapter were 
uniformly busy during the summer. 

Louis Seagrave and Stacy Jones 
worked on the reportorial staff of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer throughout 
the summer. 

Thomas Dobbs, assistant editor of 
The University of Washington Daily, 
spent the summer in the employ of The 
He was 
reporter and makeup man, and for two 
weeks, in the 


absence of the editor. 


in charge of the paper. 


Emil Hurja, formerly editor of The 
Daily, spent the summer in Alaska, 
Yepresenting Business Chronicle, of Se- 
attle, and scientific 
MWercial papers. At the time he 
ws gathering material for several ma- 
gazmme articles and newspaper series 
whigh had been assigned by eastern pub- 
lications. He is widely advertised as 
in @utthority upon things Alaskan, and 
is s@ high in the favor of the administra- 
tién of the Northland that he was ap- 
pointed official representative of Gov- 
ernor Strong on the Ford peace party's 
tour of neutral countries. 

Bryant MacDougall, editor of Th 
Daily, was with Company F, the Uni- 
versity of Washington contingent of the 
National Guard, at Calexico, on the 
border, and later at American Lake en 
campment in Washington. He repre- 
sented The Seattle Star while with the 


t roops. 


Yarious and 


com- 


same 


The late mustering out of the 
guardsmen forced him to be absent from 
the university for the first month of the 
fall 

Harold Allen, assistant in the depart- 
ment of printing state 
house reporter for The Morning Olym- 
pian during the summer, and on his re 


session. 


faculty, was 


turn to the university served as acting 
editor of The Daily in the absence of 
Editor MacDougall. 

Bert Brintnall recently resigned from 
the staff of Motorship, and now only 
indulges in random 
nautical and popular scientific publica- 


contribution to 


tions while attending the university. 

Paul Neill is editor of The Uni- 
versity News Letter, a clip sheet fur- 
nished to newspapers. 

Walter Tuesley, The 
Daily, spent the summer at the uni 
versity handling the business affairs of 
Th 


session tri-weekly. 


manager of 


University Journal, the summer 

Conrad Brevick, who is a sport writer 
for The Seattle Post-Intellige neer, left 
the city during the vacation to help 
furnish entertainment for th 
public at Yellowstone Park. 
Healy, 


cause ot 


musical 
Chester 


who left college last vear bs 


illness and is now Puyallup 
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Valley correspondent for The Tacoma _ editor of the 1917 senior vearbook, The grown rapidly, the 
News, was with Brevick at the park. Arbutus; Frank R. Filliott, (17, editor more than do 
in-chief of The Indiana Daily Student Phe chapt 
Denver chapter's officers had barely for the first period; Fugene J. Cadou, whieh ar 
found themselves on the campus when  !7, who was editor-in-chief of the same — pride to its 
the call for Quill items came in. The publication during the past summer ses iev of a wide 
membership roll of last year was some- ‘ion; Robert H. Peterson, (17, who r publications, t 
what depleted, but there was promise ported on the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Jou trol of Awew 
of the addition of worthy material. nal-Gazectte last summer; Kenyon Ste vith Ted Mete 
Sherer in Chicago, Burke at Harvard venson, 15, business manager of a new Haggart, 17. 


Handy at Nebraska, Ainslee and Henry literary magazine to be launched by tly first issue under 
graduated—these were casualties noted. Writers’ Club, and city editor " rol was distributed dua 
Ainslee is combining work on a Denver Daily Student; Philip R se, s fall, and met with 
daily with the selling of insurance and Managing editor of the Daily Student; — , ption Phe poliev of 
Henry is laboring in a Loveland, Col, Marion DeTar, ‘18, and Wn sell will not be materially el 
beet sugar factory. Returning members Stuart, who are reporting , he chapter has passed r 
included only Phelps, who is connected Bloomington World whil 

with the department of oratory and de= University: and Noel ¢ 

bate; Queary, who is assistant in jour- Max V. Bosler, members of 

nalism; Yetter, of the Annual Board; of Editors of the 1917 Arbutus 

Smith, of the Clarion staff. and Liville, Dale Beeler. ex-'16. left Indiana | 

editor of The Ke nine wishok. Ve rsity last vear to become vice-con 


iil, 


' 


Saas it Rome. It ily 


The school of journalism at Oregon 
opened its fifth year with 125 registra 
tions, about half of which represented Nebraska chapter has been work 
students majoring in journalismy so hard for a school of journalism 
the prospects for a strong chapter roll since it was organized, but only rec 
are excellent. The‘ death of Leland I has the campaign re ached full 
Hendricks has had something of a»d: During the last several month 
pressing influence upon the chapter. spring semester and during the 
but the members find inspiration in the the chapter worked as a_ bod) 
record he made before the tragedy oe- ndividuals in the interest of 
curred. Graduation cut down the mem- school. The aid of the state p 
be rship St riously, but the nucleus of a ciation was secured and. both re I) vork on court hous: 
sturdy chapter remains. politan and rural papers wer: d Phe Lincoln Daily Star 
Fred Dunbar, ‘17, is reporting full to boost the project through pent most of the 
time on The Eugene Register, but will wide editorial campaign. ‘The asso portorial staff 
be able to complete his university tion, which took a trip through the stat: of them are 
work by February, after which time lh: early in August, indorsed the mor en turned their 
expects to go to Klamath Falls, Ore., to Every member of the chapter did some 
do newspaper work. thing toward supporting an editor 


] 


campaign in his own community. during 


, , the vacation months. 
Kenyon Stevenson, who is secretary 


of the Indiana chapter, has established Particularly noteworthy in this con 
himself in the affections of the nation nection was the work of President A. | 
al officers by prompt preparation of the Bryson, formerly corresponding secre 
required list of names and addresses of tary. and Ted Metcalfe, delegate to the 
actives and alumni, so that the Hoosier [ast convention. — Bryson, who 

brothers will be insured of speedy and most every section of the stat 

regularly delivery of The Quill and work for the advertising department of 
of mail involving the fraternity. a tobacco company, talked to the editor 


ciel 
Indiana will, as usual, give an annual! each town and urged them with al his 

Blanket Hop, the proceeds to be em most universal success to’ “get into the lows 

ploved in purchasing blankets for var big push. Metcalfe, “17, doing Spec 

sity football plavers who have seen work on The Omaha Nebraskan. did 

three vears ot faithful service. In the much to give the movement wide pub 

spring the chapter will have, charge of licity. He was aided in this by Georg 

Resurrection Day, on which occasion Grimes, 8, reporter re Phe Lin 

every student appears at a_ baseball Daily Star. 

game in a straw hat. The annual spring In the university 

hike into hills neighboring Blooming Sigma Delta Chi has borne 

ton, which is a part of-the imitiation of . In conjunction with the 

new members, will be continued and rganized chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, 

the chapter will also issue a special S.J na ‘ sorority, the chapter = h 

D. C. edition of The Indiana Daily Stu ed in creating a real and grov 

dent, devoted to the fraternity and its ing demand for a training school in 

activities. journalism which it believes cannot long 
Sixteen active members insure Indi remain unanswered Courses in News 

ana’s activity for the vear. Among the Writing and News Editing, offered b 

more conspicuous in student journalis Professor Fogg (Nebraska honorary 


tic affairs are Howard B, Houghton, ’17, at the instigation of the chapter, hav 
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in journalism offered during the sum- 
mer, 


Ikd Kneass, the 


wrote sports for the San Francisco Ex 


chapter secretary, 


tininer 
R. A. Griffin 
ot the 


the 


school 


attended 
Stanford 
spent of 
the permanent of The 
Stanford A single 


preliminary number of this publication 


summer 
and 
preparing for 


term law 


his time 
establishment 
Illustrated Review. 
appeared on the campus last spring. 


During the summer it was much en 
larged and improved 


is president, propose that The 


in appe arance 


board of editors, of which Griffin 
teview 
shall give a complete record, by means 
of illustrations, special articles and ed- 
itorials, of student activities and issues 
that the life 


university and offer to Stanford under- 


record and growth of the 


graduates a home field for practice in 


journalism.” 
the Yo 


Y osemite 


Geroid Robinson operated 


News the 
Valley and used odd moments in putting 
of The 


maga 


semite Bureau in 


together the September issue 
Stanford Sequoia, the monthly 


zine, of which he is editor 


the 


in 


RB. HH. Heppe, delegate 


Columbia, is 


to con 
third the 
line of presidents of the Kansas State 


Manhattan; and although 


vention at 


chapter, at 
the chapter is just entering its second 
to 
season and high standing with 
Only 
in college 


vear, its members look forward an 
active 
he 

undergraduate members 
fall, but 


membership have been iner« ased by the 


national organization, six 
are 
this prospects for a strong 
doubling of the enrollment in journal- 
istic courses last a healthy 
addition this fall. 


During the spring term the Kansas 


year, and 


State chapter ranked third among the 


honorary and_ social fraternities in 
scholarship, being surpassed only by 
‘Omicron Nu, honorary domestic science 
sorority, and The Quill Club, 
ganization of writers. 


of 
Phi, journalistic 


an or- 
Theta 
sorority, has 
The 


chapter, established in June, has a fair 


Installation a chapter of 
Sigma 


stimulated interest in journalism. 


ly large membership but has not had 
time to display any great activity as 
vet 

.Bi-weekly meetings of Sigma Delta 
Chi are to be held this year, and fre 
quently they will be addressed by prom- 

The last meet- 
occasion of the 
14. Dr. 
H. J. Waters, president of the college; 
ex-Governor E. W. Hoch, of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Educational Admin- 
istration, and H. W. Davis, 
professor of English, were initiated as 
honorary members. T. W. Morse, of 


inent men in journalism. 
of the 
formal initiation, 


ing note was 


first June 


associate 


, 
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The American Breeder, Kansas City, 
was initiated as an “alumnus member,” 
although no such membership is ree 
ognized by the fraternity. 

The chapter promises to issue The 
Hell Box, a magazine “filled with 
‘quips and cranks and wanton wiles,’ 
placing the same on sale. 


Albion F. Sherman, formerly seere- 
tary of the Maine chapter and now at 
Bar Harbor, writes that he believes the 
chapter is starting a great year. “We 
fine bunch of he adds, 
“and they will really do things under 
the efficient leadership of IF. Owen 
Stephens, who is president for the com- 


have a men, 


ing vear. Journalism is just coming 
£ d £ 


into its own at Maine. Nash brought 
back just the things we needed to put 

We have 
by lack of 


knowledge of what was expected of us. 


real life into the chapter. 
really been handicapped 
From now on watch the chapter grow.” 
Sherman wrote that Stephens, then at 
Auburn, Me., would send chapter notes, 
but none have yet arrived, nor have the 
national officers learned who the secre- 
tary is. 


Miami, the baby chapter, claims to 
have “‘kicked off the swaddling clothes 
and right manfully taken up the task 
of reorganizing all literary activities in 
the 
it may be in this laudable enterprise, it 


university.” However successful 
has distinguished itself by being the first 
chapter to send in The Quill subserip- 
the full list of and 


alumni to whom the publication is to be 


tions and actives 
mailed. 

Eleven of the chapter returned to 
Oxford this fall, of them 
“broadened and inspired,” Dice says, 
by 


several 


journalistic experience during the 
summer. 

The chapter has effected a reorgani- 
zation of The Miama Student, a publica- 
tion of merit, establishing as far as pos- 


Obituaries 


(Continued from page 10) 
of him. And that was the 
handled the Salem Statesman. 

It had always been Hendricks’ am- 
bition to go and finish his work 
of preparation for the newspaper field. 
In fact that is one of the last things 
he talked about with his mother. But 
when he graduated from the university 
and went to Salem he found his father. 
R. J. Hendricks, owner and publisher 
of the Salem Statesman, overworked 
and in need of his help. He gave up 
his ambitions for the time, and literally 
pulled off his coat and relieved his 
father of much of the responsibility and 
labor under which he had been for so 
many years. 


he 


way 


east 


sible the methods and principles of a ~~ 


city newspaper. Hereafter all staff 
men will be appointed by the student 
staff as vacancies occur, with the ex- 
ception of the editor-in-chief, who will 
be nominated by the staff and then elect- 
ed by the students. All staff men are 
Sigma Delta Chis, and they will keep 
particular watch over the reportorial 
staff for signs of merit. Secretary 
Dice says a class of about ten men of 
unusual ability will be initiated this 


fall. 


Among things planned are a series 
of dinners, to which newspapermen will 
be invited, and a journalistic alumni 
@onference, “a big Sigma Delta Chi 

- 
day,” with speeches before the entire 
student body. 


© The activity of the members is in- 
dicated by the following notes: Climer 
6 editor-in-chief of The Miami Student, 
éditor of the Y. M. C. A. handbook, 
president of the Commercial club and 
a member of the Glee club. Rothwell 
is #§Sociate editor of The Student, pres- 
idewt of the Student Forum, and lead- 
ing Man in “The Melting Pot.’ Sexton, 
treasurer of the chapter, is athletic ed- 
itorof The Student, athletic editor of 
técensio, and figured conspicuously in 
the commencement play. McCormick 
is desk editor of The Student. Dear- 
baugh is dramatic editor of The Stu- 
dent, organization editor of Recensio 
and the handbook. 
Karser is on the Recensio staff, a con- 
tributor to The Student, a member of 
the Glee club and chairman of the Y. 
M. C, A. social committee. Hoffman is 
associate editor of the handbook and 
a contributor of poetry to several ma- 
Douglas is on the Recensio 
staff and alumni editor of The Student. 
Carey is organization editor of The 
Student, a member of the Recensio staff, 
chairman of the junior prom commit- 
tee and university cheer leader. Wal- 
lace is a sport correspondent for The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, The Columbus 
Dispatch, The Hamilton Journal and 
The Cineinnati Commercial Tribune. 
He is also an instructor in manual train- 
ing and athletic coach at Oxford high 
Dice, secretary of the chapter, 
is a contributor to The Student, a mem- 
ber of the Glee club and president of 
the Arion choir. Frost, president, is 
exchange editor of The Student, and 
publicity secretary of Miami university. 
Crandall, ex-’17, is taking special work 
in English at Columbia. 


associate editor of 


gazines. 


school. 


YOUR ADDRESS! 


Perhaps you do not get The Quill 
regularly. Have you taken pains to 
see that the editor has the change 
in your address? 


alumnus 
Won't 


Possibly you know an 
who is in the same boat 
you send is his name, too? 


< 


. 





A 
Mark of 


Distinction 


Among journalists 
is the 


Sigma 
Delta 
Chi 
Key 


The ideal 
fraternity emblem 


for 
Sigma Delta Chi 


alumni. 


The Price 
$4.50 


$2.00 credit allowed for old badge. 


THE 
D. L. AULD 
CO. 


By Appointment—Official Jewelers 
to Sigma Delta Chi 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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News of the Alumni 


Walter Hornaday (Wisconsin) is a 
star reporter on the staff of the Dallas 
Evening Journal In Dallas, Texas. 

V. E. Bundy (Kansas State), “16, is 
city editor of the Manhattan (Kas.) 
Nationalist. 

W. T. Brink (Kansas State), 716, is 
a reporter for the Tope ka State Jour 
nal. 

Albion F. Sherman (Maine) may be 
addressed at 12-14 Cottage street, Bar 
Harbor, Me. 

Marcus 


Stutsman 


Goldman and George Fr. 
Miami) are the first of their 
chapter to enter the 
Delta Chi 


ing for a master’s degree at 


ranks of Sigma 


Goldman is work 

Illinois. 
Stutsman 
is teaching at Spring Valley, O., pri 
Columbia 


alumni. 
journalism. 


and is studying 


paratory to 
school of 


entering the 
journalism, 
Kldred 


ntly resigned 


\ndrew (Washington) re 
from the Washington. 
1). C., bureau of the United Press, and 
is now a political reporter on the staff 
of The Detroit News. Before going 
east he worked on Seattle, Olympia ind 
Tacoma newspapers. 

Will Simonds (Washington). automo 
bile editor of The Seatth Daily ‘| 
and president of the Seattle Alumni 
chapter, has been appointed editor of 
the University of Washington Alumnus 
A monthly. 

Chester Healy. ex-'18. and 
Squire, °16, both 


Clark 
\\ ash 
correspond 
district 
Healy represents 
Ne ws and 
Tribune. 

Kansas editor and 
Elma (Wash. 


icle, is a member of the 


alumni of the 
ington chapter. are rival 
ents in the Puyallup Valley, a 
tributary to ‘Tacoma. 
The Tacoma 
Squire The Tacoma 

Paul Harvey 


publisher of the 


Ledger. and 


Chron 
board of di 
rectors and the executive committee of 


The Washington 


tion. This organization is co-operative 


Ne wspaper Associa 
in character, and comprises nearly a 
hundred papers of the state, banded to 
gether to facilitate the campaigning 
for foreign 
(Washington), editor and publisher of 
The Lynden (Wash.) 
a director and executive committeeman, 
and FE. E. 


professor of journalism in the Univers 


advertising. Sol Lewis 


Tribune, is also 


Troxell (DePauw), assistant 
ity of Washington, is secretary of the 
association. The organization was 
started by the department of journal 
ism at Washington and its offices are in 
Journalism Hall. 

Elmer E. Beard (Washington honor 
ary), editor and publisher of The Van- 
Wash.) Columbian. has sent his 
daughter Dorothy to enroll in the de 


couver 


partment of journalism at Washington. 
Herbert Hunt, an honorary member of 


Che American 
Newspapermen’s 
Bureau 


porated 
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INDEANAPOLES, END. 


Typewriter prices ec:.zshed! 
derwoods, Remingtons, Ko it, p 
miths, Fox, ete.—y« ur pcho rice 
f ar standard factory rebuilt 
Tr € 


free circular ¢ 
cent on « r 


DEARBORN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Chicago, tlinols 


The Writer’s Monthly 1. BI es tal a WEIN 
Here j 1 ire t niaile I ! 


Literury Market 
to write “ t ‘ toy t 


Gasitin Wells Says: “*The best magazine of its kind 
because it is practical.’ 


Single copies 15 cents: 81.00 a senr 
The Writer's Monthly, Box «a, 
Springtield, Mass 


the same chapte r and editor of The 
coma News. has done as well b 


son Marshall. 

falph D. Hall (Washington 
of the staff of the Seattle Post-Int 
yencer, IS now busine SS Dhbvaihag 
cific Motorboat. 
Turnbull Washing eton 
graph editor of the Seattle Post 


erot P 
George 
telligencer, resigned recently to 
the copy desk of The Seatth 
Times. 
Ralph D. Casey Washingto 
merly a member of the editor 
of The Seattle Post-Intelligenc: 
ceeded Carl H. Getz (Washington iS 
assistant professor of journalism’ at the 
State University of Montana this fall 
Jack Bechdolt ' nuton 


ry), formerly i wmber of the jour 


honor 
nalism fac ulty it thie rsitv of 
Washington and feature writer for The 
Seattle Post-Intelligence: now on 
the staff of The Kansas ¢ 


change 


Star ex 
department, a description of 
which occurs elsewhere in this issue of 


The Quill. 





The Reporter—An Assignment 


PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


Paris Correspondent Chicago Daily News. Honorary Member Michigan Chapter Sigma Delta Chi. 


The fifth house from the corner in this row— 
Little black tents against the night sky’s indigo. 


3eside the door I flashed a match to find 


The number right—and sudden blankness took my mind. 


I hesitated, peering from the gloom 
Beneath the shade into the yellow-lighted room, 
Curious justly, in my errand’s name: 


And then I blamed myself, though I was not to blame. 


A woman sat beside a table spread 
For one, but suppertime was hours past; her head 
Bent low for listening, while at her thighs 


A sleepy child was frowning, gouging fists in eyes. 


The woman stirred; I saw her young, worn face. 
She glanced, impatient, puzzled, at the empty place. 
I gulped, and knocked. God knows the words I said! 


I asked her, somehow, if she knew that he was dead! 


Reprinted from an old copy of The Kansas Editor. 
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